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your holiday 


if you have Our Dumb 





the conviction i 
that some of Friends Lez ague 


Jour GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE 


less fortunate VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.1 


fellow 


creatures 266,206 
: Horses, Dogs, Cats 
are benefiting Birds, etc., helped by 
Donations & he | la 
also by ea t cague last year 
acknowledged 





Are you in favour 
of legislation to prohibit 
cruel experiments on animals? 


If so, please remember when making your Will 
that a legacy would be very helpful to the 


BRITISH UNION FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION 


47 WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W.|! 
Telephone: WHitehall 7698 





” ‘2 mes HE Ex-Services Welfare Society 
7 he Grim t Tews founded in 1919 and exists 


, for all Branches of H.M. 
Tragedy of Forces, including the Merchant 
. Navy, suffering from War 
Modern War Psychoses and Neuroses. 
The Organization supplements 
the work of the State and local 
The Authorities, on behalf of 26,000 
ex-Service men and women now in 
Menta! Hospitals and over 120,000 
MENTALLY other sufferers. It undertakes 
their general welfare in all its 
aspects. It maintains its own 
and Curative Homes, and in addition 
an Industrial Centre where re- 
covered patients work under 
NERVE- sheltered conditions. 
The Society receives no State 
aid, and is the only one that deals 
SHAT TERED exclusively with ex-Service men 
and women suffering from this 
form of war wound. 
Di SABLED Over £60,000 is required yearly 
to meet the minimum calls made 
on the Society. 


Please help this work by Legacy, Subscription or Donation 


Tue Ex-Seavices Werrare Society 


( Registered in aagordanee with the National Astistance Act, 1944) 


President 
Patren ; Field-Marshal The Lord 
H.M. THE QUEEN WILSON OF LIBYA 


ors 6.CB., CBE, DSO 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.4 








The West London Mission 


NOT ONE GOOD CAUSE 
BUT MANY.. 


The homeless, the destitute, the hungry — 
Which shall we help ? 


Tue West LONDON MISSION HAS ONLY ONE ANSWER : 
We must help them all 


This Methodist Mission in Kingsway has now 
been ministering to the poor, the wronged and 
the defeated for over 60 years. Its Katherine 
Price Hughes Hostel for Girls has given safe 
shelter and a new way of life to thousands, and 
is a centre for Rescue Work. The Créche, the 
Hungerford, the Church Community Centre, 
the Youth Clubs—these are some of its many 
enterprises. ° 


To make a bequest to the West London Mission is to 
open up new hope, new happiness, a new and better way 
of life to many 


Rev. Dr. DONALD O. SOPER, M.A., is S 
of the Mission and all gifts should be sent to him at the 
Headquarters 


Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, London, W.C2 
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Borovucu OF CHATHAM 


Appointment of Committee Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
Committee Clerk in a A.P.T. Il in the 
Town Clerk's 

Full particulars of = ‘appointment can be 
obtained from the undersigned by whom 
applications (no forms issued) must be received 
not later than March 27, 1951. 

Housing accommodation available. 

ROWLAND NEWNES, 
Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, 

Chatham, Kent. 
Mareh 3, 1951. 


SSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS 


CASHIER-CLERK (male), with local govern- | 


ment experience and able to take complete 
charge of accounts, required. Salary within 
A.P.T. Grade Il plus London weighting. 
L. G. Superannuation scheme. Applications, 
stating , qualifications and experience, with 
names of two referees to be sent within ten 
days to: 
G. H. BANWELL, 
Secretary. 


Association of Municipal Corporations, 
Palace Chambers, 
Bridge Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Cc OF ST. 


Assistant Solicitor or Legal Assistant 


ALBANS 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of 

Assistant Solicitor—Grade A.P.T. Va (£550- 
£610) or Legal Assistant (unadmitted)—Grade 
A.P.T. IV (£480 to £525). 

Experience in conveyancing (including com- 
pulsory acquisition) is essential. Local govern- 
ment experience and that of county and 
magistrates’ courts will be an advantage. 
Applications will be considered from persons 


awaiting the result of the March Final Exam- | 


ination of the Law Society. 


Housing accommodation will be available | 


if required. 


The appointment will be subject to: (a) one | 
month's notice on either side, (6) the National | 


Conditions of Service, (c) the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937, and (d) the 
successful candidate passing a medical exam- 
mation. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, enclosing one copy of testimonial 
and giving the names of two persons to whom 
reference may be made, must reach the under- 
signed not later than Monday, April 2, 1951. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

W. B. MURGATROYD, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk's Office, 
St. Peter's Street, 
St. Albans. 


REQUIRED in justices’ clerk's office, Mold, 
(1) Male Clerk, preferably with some’ know- 
ledge of magisterial work and/or accounts and 


| must be able to type. Salary rising to £350 per 


annum, commencing salary to be determined 
according to age — expenence. 

(2) Female Clerk/Shorthand Typist— 
rising to£270 per annum, commencing salary 
to be determined according to age and ex- 
perience. 

The posts are not at present superannuable, 
but will become so in due course. 

Application forms and conditions of service 
may be obtained from the undersigned to whom 
completed applications must be returned not 
later than March 27, 1951. 

W. HUGH JONES, 


Clerk of the Peace. | 


County Buildings, 
Mold. 


GiPrine RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL | 


Appointment of Clerk to the Council 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a person suitably qualified and an 
admitted solicitor, preferably with experience 
of Local Government Administration, for the 
office of whole-time Clerk and Solicitor to the 
Council. The salary will be in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Joint Negotiating 
Committee for a population within the 
15,000-20,000 scale. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation 
Act, 1937, and the successful candidate will 
be required to pass a medical examination. 
The appointment is terminable by three months’ 
notice in writing on ecither side. Housing 
accommodation 1s available. 

Applications, stating age, whether married, 
particulars of education, past and present 
appointments, general experience, present 
salary, and must state whether to their know- 
ledge they are related to any member or senior 
officer of the Council, and together with the 


names of three persons to whom reference | 


may be made, should be addressed to the 
undersigned on or before March 30, 1951, 
and endorsed “ Appointment of Clerk to the 


Council.” 
R. H. K. WICKHAM, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, 


Needham Market, 
Nr. Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

March 9, 1951. 


TRANSLATIONS 





TRANSLATIONS from all 
languages Work despatched same day. 
Standard charge 4s. per 100 words. Patria 
TRANSLATION Bureau, 6, Central Chambers, 
London, N.W.4 Telephone Hendon 9087, 


European 


Salary | 


| of B.D.A. and 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


| NOTTINGHAMSHIRE Combined Probation 


Committee invite applications for the appoint- 


| ment of full-time Male Probation Officer, at a 


salary in accordance with the Probation Rules, 
1949, as amended. 


Forms of application with conditions of 


not later than March 24, 1951. 


K. TWEEDALE MEABY, 
Clerk of the Peace. 
Shire Hall, 


Nottingham. 


EW FOREST RURAL DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


Deputy Clerk of the Council 





APPLICATIONS are invited frem Solicitors ; 


with experience of Local Government Law — 
ntment — 


and Administration for the above 
within A.P.T. Grades LX and X (£750/£1,000), 


commencing salary to be fixed according to © 


experience and qualifications of the successful : 


applicant. 
any emoluments of office must be paid into 
the Council's account. 

The person appointed will be required to 
carry out such duties as may from time to time 
be assigned to him, and must not accept any 
appointments or engage in private practice. 

The appointment is subject to (a) the Super- 
annuation Act, 1937, (4) the National Scheme 
of Conditions of Service, and (c) termination 
by three months’ notice on either side. 


Housing accommodation will be available 
to the successful applicant. Canvassing, cither 
directly or indirectly, will disqualify prospective 
applicants. It would be of assistance to the 
appropriate Committee, if applicants so wish, 
to send not more than ten copies of their 
applications. 

Applications (endorsed “ Deputy Clerk "), 
giving full details of age, experience and 
qualification’, and the date when duties could 
be commenced if appointed, together with 
copies of three recent testimonials, should 
reach the undersigned by Friday, March 


A. E. N. ASHFORD, 
Clerk 


| 23, 1951. 


Council Offices, 
Lyndhurst, 


Hants. 
March 1, 1951. 








INQUIRIES 





| YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
Detective Member 


(Hoylands), Ex- 

F.B.D. —- ee 
DENTIAL ENQUIRIES, ETC., an 

400 agents in all parts of the U. K. — 


| 1, Mayo Road, Bradford. Tel. 26823, day or 
night. 





When replying to advertisers please 
mention the Justice of the Peace 


and Local Government Review. 


The salary is an inclusive one, and © 
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The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 
| Sloane Street, London, $.W.! 
Telephone: SLOane (68! 


stored end Wor rifies A 








A request for bequests 


is made by 


The 
Marine 
Society 


the long established charity 
(founded in 1756) of which 
H.M. THE KING is Patro 


280 boys were helped last year to go to sea 
either in the Royal or Merchant Navies by grants 
towards their pre-sea training, sea outfit of cloth 
ng or premium which some Shipping Companies 


require when a boy is accepted as an apprentice 
Please remember in your will 


THE MARINE SOCIETY 
Clarke's Place, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 





She had no one 


to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took 
her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like 
tens of thousands of other such 
children who have found love 
and happiness in our homes. Will 
you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


Peron: H.M. THE KING ——— 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C 2. 








The MEN OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


Administer their own Fund 


The 
Royal Naval Benevolent Trust 


(10 New Road, Rochester, Kent) 











for the benefit of 
SERVING AND EX-SERVING NAVAL MEN 
their 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS AND DEPENDENTS 
when in necessity or distress. 
e 
Local Offices 
CHATHAM: BATCHELOR STREET. 
DEVONPORT: Stoprorp PLACE, STOKE. 
PORTSMOUTH 
106 VicrorRIA ROAD NORTH, SOUTHSEBA. 
a 


BY THE NAVY FOR THE NAVY! 
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NOTES of 


Married Women (Maintenance) Act, 1949 : Continuation Orders 


The High Court has already had occasion to deal with 
questions arising under s. 2 (2) of this Act, which enables magis- 
trates to extend a maintenance provision relating to a child 
beyond the age of sixteen if he is or will be engaged in further 
education or training. In Nowell v. Nowell 1951) 1 All E.R. 474, 
the Divisional Court heard an appeal from such an order, and 
laid down the principles upon which such cases should be decided 
First, in the exercise of their discretion, magistrates should 
consider whether the proposed education or training would or 
would not be in the interest of the child. Secondly, they must 
consider the financial position of the parties 

As to the interests of the child, the question will, no doubt, 
be determined partly on the plans for his future. In some cases 
the court may not think continued education or training likely 
to be so useful from the point of view of his future career, as 
immediate occupation in some wage-earning capacity with good 
prospects. The court will always have in mind the provision in 
s. | of the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925, that in considering 
questions of custody and upbringing of an infant the court shall 
regard the welfare of the infant as the first and paramount 
consideration. The matter of education and training is one 
aspect of upbringing 





Approved Schools and Character Training 

The principal objects of an approved school may be stated as 
education, vocational training and character building. The first 
and the second are easily understood, but many people who have 
seen little of modern approved schools may wonder how the 
staff set about the attainment of the third. A reprint of an article 
entitled “ A School with a View * which recently appeared in 
the Lancet has been sent to us by the London Police Court 
Mission, and this illustrates the methods of one school, which 
are, we have no doubt, employed by many 

The school is the Cotswold Approved School for Boys, for 
which the Mission is responsible, and whose headmaster, Mr 
C. A. Joyce, formerly a borstal governor, is well known to the 
public 

The success of the school is beyond doubt, and the Lancet 
article states that during the past nine years only thirteen per cent 
of the boys have got into any serious trouble after leaving the 
school : this in spite of the fact that on arrival at the school 
most of them are undisciplined and not fond of work. The 
school is run on the house system, each of the three houses 
differing markedly from the others and boys not infrequently 
ask to be transferred. The strictness of one house may suit one 
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boy, the much freer atmosphere of another appeals to a 
different kind of boy 

It is obvious that character training here depends more upon 
example and friendly advice than upon punishments, but it 
would be quite a mistake to think that the boys can do just as 
they like with umpunity. Mr. Joyce's attitude towards the boys 
is that of a good friend and a wise counsellor who makes them 
realize that misconduct of any kind brings its penalties, but the 
penalties are really brought about by the boys themselves. They 
learn that it does not pay to be dishonest or to be guilty of 
offences against others in any way, and gradually they learn to 
do right from better motives than mere self interest, recognizing 
their duty to other people. It is not surprising to learn that 
voluntary attendance at religious services, in addition to the 
weekly compulsory service, is good, and that many boys have 
given proof of the impression made by evening prayers and the 
very short talk which accompanies them 

When we think of what reformatory schools were like in their 
early days, and even forty or fifty years ago, we may well rejoice 
at the change that has come over the outlook and the methods 
of those who are responsible for the approved school system 
Criticism today is apt to concentrate on the high rate of ex- 
penditure and standard of comfort, which are said to surpass 
those of many public schools. This criticism is in our opinion 
sometimes justifiable, but it is at all events better to do too 
much than too little 


American and English Law 


The main feature of the Law Quarterly Review for January is 
an article by Professor Roscoe Pound, on the development of 
American law and its deviation from English law, being an 
address delivered at the Third International Congress of Com- 
parative Law on July 31, 1950. This is short but, as one would 
expect from the learned author's reputation, it says in short 
compass more than most legal writers would succeed in saying 
effectively in ten times the space. There is, to begin with, the ques- 
tion whether such a thing as “‘ American law " exists, seeing that 
the federal government of the United States has only a limited 
law making power, and that even the Supreme Court does not 
ordinarily deal with anything like so large a proportion of the 
cases which arise as are dealt with, for example, by the House of 
Lords. Starting from an examination of this rhetorical question, 
the author proceeds to contrast the system carried from England 
to New England and thence spread, broadly speaking, through- 
out the United States with the typical features to be found on the 
Continent of Europe. At the root of this contrast are the habit of 
judicial precedent and the use of the jury, both tempered by the 
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fact (which Professor Roscoe Pound quotes from an American 
xige who had been a pioneer) that, for a large part of the 
leveloping United States, the judges did the right thing because 
they had not enough knowledge to go wrong. There is profound 
truth in this apparently cynical suggestion, as can be seen if one 
looks back to the older English case law before judges began to 
pin ft nements m Victorian times There are important 
sections of the United States, as there are in Canada and clse- 
where in the Britssh Commonwealth, where the legal roots were 
transplanted from a soil very different from that of England, but 
even there the effect of being within a political system, in which 
English law and English judicial modes of thought predomin 
sted, has been to modify substantially the Roman or Teutonic 
tlook. This paper by Professor Pound ought to be read by 
ery student, and is particularly worth the attention also of the 


eacher and practitioner 


Hearsay Ff vidence 


Professor Pound's paper is followed by one entitled “ Hearsay 
t vidence, a Comparison,” in which Mr. H. A. Hammelmann 
examines the rules affecting hearsay in the Anglo-American 
system, as contrasted with those generally prevailing on the 
( ontinent There is interesting information from original 
sources regarding the treatment of such evidence in several 
western European countries. It is commonly said, by those who 
have small knowledge of continental practice and procedure 

it no distinction is drawn between direct and hearsay evidence 
und the same might even be suggested to the minds of readers of 
two learned and important articles published in The Times in 
February upon the conseil d'état. In reality, there are occasions 
when evidence which is strictly hearsay can be received in English 

urts : its general exclusion is to a great extent derived from the 
specially English development of jury practice Continental 

uintries, where the judge or magistrate takes a more active 
part than with us in the investigation of the truth, do not find a 
need for the tramme!s which have been imposed upon the typical 


English investigation in open court 


Islamic Law 


There is also in the same issue of the Law Quarterly a learned, 
und at the same time interesting, paper by Professor Vesey 
Fitzgerald on the alleged debt of Islamuc to Roman law. The 
professor treats with no lack of vigour many of the writers who 
have claimed to find such a debt established. None who have not 
studied in this particular field can really appraise the con 
troversy if Professor Fitzgerald can be relied on, it does seem 
that it a field in which there has been a good deal of wishful 
thinking. The matter is not without importance, since there stl 
remain possibilities of bringing before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council cases from what was once called the British 
Empire, in parts of which Islam has supplied the common law 
whilst yet other parts have drawn their common law from 
Rome English members of the Privy Council, in considering 
such cases, can hardly avoid a Roman tinge of thought surviving 


from thew early academic traming 


A Lancashire Probation Report 


One advantage of reading numerous reports of probation 
committees and probation officers is that one gains some uica 
of the varying conditions under which probation officers work 
Now that probation officers 


mostiv und nm) the same type of tramimng some sort of t “schnigue 


and of thew particular difficulties 
has been « gh there is still plenty of room for work 
il stereotyped lines. Howe n 


ui. there are stil 


ences as between different districts, and an officer accustomed 
to work in a densely populated area may well feel somewhat 
at a loss when first transferred to a district with a scattered 
population 


In the report of the Lancashire No. 9 combined probation 
area, which area includes Manchester county petty sessional 
division and the borough of Eccles, there is evidence of the 
difficulties that may attach to a particular district. The senior 
probation officer, who mentions that this is his first report, 
refers to the need for reports and visits as means of maintaining 
close contact with probationers, and says “ The physical 
difficulties encountered in implementing these requirements are 
considerable. The probation offices are outside the probation 
area, which can only be reached after a journey through Salford, 
Manchester, or both! The provision of a car by the probation 
committee will prove very helpful to officers in visiting, but the 
problem of reporting remains. In the absence of any sub-office, 
recourse has been made to a system of local report centres ; 
these are held by different officers in the evenings in schools, 
churches and a town hall. There is only one evening during 
the week when no report centre is open, and on several evenings 
two centres are running. By this means regular reporting can 
be insisted upon from the majority of probationers.” 


Then there is the question of home visits. “ Owing to the 
tradition in this area of married women working, visiting presents 
its own peculiar problems. It competes with report centres, 
and with inquiries for courts and clinics for the limited time 
available in the evening.” 

In submitting statistical tables, Mr. Newton utters a word of 
caution. Since the most trustworthy figures as to successful 
probation are those relating to a period of years after super- 
vision has ended, and as this is his first annual report, he asks 
that the tables may be examined with that limitation in mind 


The Festival of Britain, 1951 


Many people are finding it difficult to be enthusiastic over the 
Festival of Britain although the idea of celebrating the great 
exhibition in the Crystal Palace a hundred years ago was both 
imaginative and worth while. The Exhibition will no doubt 
show the great advance of the country since that time. It is 
now so near that however doubtful some people may be as to its 
desirability at the present time of uncertainty and austerity, 
we must recognize that postponement at the present stage is 
out of the question and we must do all we can to make it a success. 
The Festival is not, however, only a London affair but all over 
the country local arrangements are being organized. In Wales, 
for instance, there will be a National Festival programme 
in Cardiff The Festival authorities have emphasized the 
aim of putting the whole of Britain on show cannot be 
achieved alone through the medium of exhibitions and festivals 
of the arts. Every locality has therefore been encouraged to 
participate and add its own spontaneous and individual activity 
to the national events. Many schools, youth organizations and 
further education institutions have taken steps to participate 
in the Festival activities that are being planned for their neigh- 
bourhoods by voluntary organizations or by the local authority 
concerned but the nature and scope of the activities to be under- 
taken will necessarily vary according to local circumstances. 


Acting on a suggestion from the Ministry of Education, some 
local education authorities have taken a lead in co-ordinating 
on a county or county borough basis the Festival activities of all 
the schools and other institutions that they maintain. Others 
have preferred that the separate schools and institutions should 
align their activities more directly with those that have been 
organized by the borough or county district council in whose 
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boundaries the school is situated. It has been decided that some 
schools should celebrate the Festival with suitable work in 
school hours. Some of this will be associated with preparation 
for visits to the various exhibitions, both in London and the 
provinces, and with the further discussion of what has been 
seen, heard or learned on these occasions. The activities of 
local history groups have shown that in many localities there is 
a rich accumulation of treasures and achievements that can 
properly be studied and celebrated as part of a national festival 
of thankfulness and legitimate pride. The Festival of Britain, 
which aims at presenting national achievements through local 
as well as national celebrations, is clearly a suitable occasion 
for helping the children to appreciate their local treasures and 
to realize something of their social and political heritage. 


Footpaths and Commons 


The January issue of the journal of the Commons, Open 
Spaces, and Footpaths Preservation Society is, as always, worth 





attention by members and officials of local authorities. There 
is a note upon the future of commons and another on the first 
report of the National Parks Commission. There is, we think, 
ground for reconsidering some of the procedure in relation to 
commons, which has not been overhauled for fifty years, but 
meantime the society does well to stress their importance to the 
public. There is a good deal on footpaths and rights of way, 
including an analysis of the relevant provisions of the National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949. The recent case 
in the Court of Appeal relating to certain green lanes at Tottern- 
hoe in Bedfordshire is examined from the special point of view 
of the Society. The moral drawn is that local authorities and 
others who may have a /ocus standi should be on the alert, to 
protect interests which they think in need of protection at an 
early stage. This particular case turned on technical considera- 
tions which would not ordinarily arise, including the existence 
of a local Act, but the moral drawn from it by the Society is of 
general application. 


FOOD HANDLING 


We have several times in recent years spoken, in connexion 
with the reports of medical officers of health and others, of 
various aspects of contamination, in premises where food is 
prepared wholesale or supplied retail for immediate consumption. 
This contamination is undoubtedly serious, though liable to 
some exaggeration, as when members of Parliament compare 
loss of life and health from this cause with the consequences in 
old days of cholera and plague. We welcome, accordingly, the 
discussion in the House of Commons on February 2, and the 
publication of the reports of two working parties by the Ministry 
of Food. The Manufactured Meat Products Working Party, 
which was appointed on May 31, 1949, has exposed some nasty 
practices, and made a number of recommendations. The 
practices need not be set out here ; typical, though much less 
evil than some others, is using the finger or thumb in preference 
to an implement, for making holes in pastry. There are almost 
innumerable instances where the operative, unless carefully 
instructed and as carefully supervised, will instinctively use 
hands instead of tools. Some of the recommendations are 
technical, but many should be obvious, such as avoidance of 
unnecessary handling of meat and other ingredients in manu- 
facture, and personal cleanliness on the part of those who have 
to handle the ingredients. A good deal of what is said here is 
really just as applicable to the domestic kitchen, where education 
in cleanliness is, in a sense, even more important than for factory 
workers, because in the nature of things there is no supervision. 


The Report of the Working Party on Hygiene in Catering 
Establishments was published a few weeks later. It may be 
the more important of the two, both because catering establish- 
ments are far more numerous than factories for meat products 
and because public supervision is a much more complicated and 
difficult problem. This report also calls attention to undesirable 
practices, some of which we had ourselves already mentioned, 
and makes recommendations. We regret that first and foremost 
among these is registration of all catering establishments with 
local authorities : we will return to our reasons for regretting 
this, merely remarking at this point that a majority and a 
minority of the members of the working party, while agreed in 
recommending registration, construe the expression in dia- 
metrically different senses, so that they are really recommending 
different things. 


Next, and in our view much more useful, comes the suggestion 
of a “ standard code” and “ target code” of precautions for 


safeguarding food served in catering establishments. The 
standard code comprises precautions which (almost all of them) 
are obvious—and of almost all it can be said that any observant 
person who regularly takes meals in public places can see 
infringements every day. One which is put in the forefront, that 
persons should not handle food when suffering from sores or 
certain named discharges, is so commonly infringed that it is 
to be feared that trouble would ensue with staff in any premises 
where serious attempts were made to enforce it. We notice that 
the representatives, medical as well as lay, of the Ministry of 
Health and Department of Health for Scotland think this 
recommendation goes beyond what is practicable, and that in a 
later paragraph the working party explicitly admits that similar 
restrictions are impossible as regards persons suffering from 
several common excretory troubles. The danger from these 
persons in the food trades is a special case of the general danger 
which they cause to the community. “ Coughs and Sneezes 
spread Diseases.” Once let this be believed, and a good part of 
the battle will be won. 


Immense importance is rightly attached to cleanliness of the 
persons of food-handlers, and of the premises, though here 
again some of what is proposed for inclusion in the standard 
code would be unlikely to be accepted in everyday working by 
the staffs. On the other hand, the working party do recognize 
the impossibility of applying the standard code in several types 
of small establishment, in mobile catering units, or places used 
occasionally, and a practical grasp of the subject is shown in the 
special recommendations for the counter trade in public houses. 
Covering of food, and that foodstuffs should not be kept from 
day to day in such a manner as to become cultural breeding 
grounds for bacteria, are rightly stressed in regard to establish- 
ments of all types. The target code is much longer and more 
detailed, much of it directed to structural requirements and 
installations. Although the “ management requirements ” 
occur in this code, they might be read into the “ standard code,” 
for without them—at least most of them-—the other provisions 
of both codes might as well be scrapped. Here again, however, 
there is now and then a failure to be realistic. For example, it 
is suggested that smoking while preparing or serving food 
should be prohibited: having lately heard from an old 
established correspondent of his finding (about the time when 
this report was published) a half smoked cigarette in the midst of 
a portion of boiled potatoes in a first-class London restaurant, 
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Tolerance both by caterers, using this word to cover both 
employers and employed, and by the public, of practices and 
omissions which ought not to be tolerated, accounts, indeed, 
for a large part of the trouble. Kitchen staff are only too likely 
to walk out if expected to follow such elementary rules as washing 
the hands after visiting the water~<loset or the urimal (and the 
dining room staff know that many of the customers equally 
ignore the rule) ; only the boldest customer will refuse a cracked 
cup ; many will put up with unclean plates and spoons rather 
than risk the rudeness with which complaint is often met- 
sometimes rudeness is supported by the other customers, making 
opprobrious comment about people who complain of such 
everyday occurrences All this turns on education, of the 
customer as well as of those in the trade as managers or 
employees 


The report concludes with a pargraph in which it is remarked 
that “ improvement must ultimately largely depend upon 
the interest and activities of local authorities We have said 
this ourselves, and we should like to see signs of even greater 
activity in investigating conditions in catering establishments, 
on the part of the large local authorities with ample resources 
whose areas include so large a proportion of the establishments 
serving the visitor to London. But in the sentence we have just 
quoted the adverb “ largely “ is important. We ourselves think 
more stress should be laid upon the trade's own duty to reform 
itself. The same group of paragraphs of the report commends, 
rather half-heartedly perhaps, efforts made in some towns to set 
up Food Traders’ Clean Food Guilds. This is pre-eminently a 
matter in which immense good might be done within the industry 
by efforts of its own, above all by the trade unions. If trade 
unionism once became general, the union would be in a position 
to deal in its own way with a member who fell below its standards 

be it noted that two trade union officials were on the working 
party and signed the report. Unfortunately, although there has 
in the learned and semi-learned professions been an increased 
tendency to empower professional bodies to impose disciplinary 
codes, the idea of “ self-government in industry,” being deemed 
*undemocratic,” has become unpopular in England. Just 
as the law has never succeeded in stamping out corruption, but 
experience shows that an industrial organization can go far 
towards doing so if empowered to expel dishonest members, so 
we believe that an organization of the trade itself, uniting 
employers and employed for mutual benefit, could do more than 
local authorities to promote cleanliness amongst its members 
The first thing would, however, be to bring such an organization 
into being, and, as was shown in the report issued last year 
(Cmd. 800 4) on the operation of the Catering Wages Act, 1943, 
there is no organization able to speak and act for the trade as 
a whole or even for most of the large sections of the trade 


Meanwhile, the responsibility must (* largely “) fall on local 
authorities And this brings us back to the registration of 


establishments 


We have said that we regret the prominence given to this 
among the recommendations of the working party. To speak of 
registration is indeed ambiguous, unless the speaker goes on to 
indicate what form this ts to take. Merely registering premises 
where food was sold for consumption on the premises would 
add nothing to the local authority's existing knowledge. If a 
local authority does not know all the places in its area so used, 
this can only be because the sanitary inspector, the building 
inspector, the rating officer, and the planning officer (of the local 
authority or of the planning authority where that is different), 


are working in water-tight compartments. Ceftainly they often 
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are, as our Practical Points show, but there is no reason why they 
should. If registration means something more than this, it may 
be a power to refuse to register, with the result that the premises 
cannot be used, if the local authority are not satisfied with them 
It appears to be in this sense that the majority of the working 
party speak of registration. A minority, representing catering 
interests, while not liking registration (except in the literal 
sense when it would mean nothing more than the word itself 
implies), would accept registration in a wider sense, provided 
this was given as of right in the first place, and could not be 
withdrawn except by quarter sessions. Finally, the word regis- 
tration might mean annual registration, i.¢., in effect an annual 
licence. Each of these four things is different from the others, 
and it is essential to proper discussion of the problem to make 
clear which is meant. If a discretion about registration was 
involved, either at the outset or from time to time, or if cancella- 
tion by the local authority by reason of some supervening cause 
was introduced, it would be essential that there should be a 
right of appeal. This is a matter of general principle. The 
catering representatives in speaking of cancellation were careful 
to say they did not impugn the integrity of local government 
officials. Nor do we, although our approach from the legal side 
necessarily makes us aware of weaknesses not likely to be known 
to the general public. It is enough to say that local government 
officials are not immune from human frailty, and that dealing 
with a large number of small traders, many of them foreigners, is 


165 _ 


bound to give rise to petty graft and to what in the United States 
is called * protection.”” Under the British system of government, 
a right of appeal to the courts is the only safeguard worth 
anything at all, and this in our opinion should be to a court of 
summary jurisdiction, if registration was at the discretion of the 
local authority—this, because in such a case it is vital to give 
the small man protection (not in the trans-Atlantic meaning) 
at an accessible level. If registration had once been granted and 
the local authority desired to cancel it, we would for our part 
be quite prepared to concede the suggestion of the trade repre- 
sentatives in this report, that the local authority should have to 
apply to quarter sessions. Neither group of members on the 
working party has proposed an annual licence, so this need not 
be further considered 

Even so, registration as understood by the working party 
might, as it seems to us, have unfortunate results 

Almost inevitably, it would be taken by many customers as an 
indication not merely that the premises were satisfactory but 
that the local authority was, in some sense, guaranteeing their 
continued cleanliness, and the continued taking of proper 
precautions in the handling of food. This would be misleading, 
and many local authorities might in course of time be only too 
inclined to treat registration as an end in itself, and to neglect 
the periodical, and indeed constant, inspection which is the 
essence of the matter—and will so remain, so long as public 
opinion continues to put its trust in local authorities. 


GUARDIANSHIP ORDERS AND “FRESH EVIDENCE” 


Few persons concerned with courts of summary jurisdiction 
would deny the conclusion reached in the article on “ Venue 
under the Guardianship of Infants Acts” at p. 100, ante, that 
those Acts urgently need amendment so as to overrule the 
effects of the decision in R. v. Sandbach JJ. (1950) 2 AIL E.R. 781 
As an example of the difficulties raised by this latter decision 
the article refers to a case in which an order, made in a north 
of England town where the mother resided, was revoked on the 
application of the husband on the “ fresh evidence” that, in 
view of the decision in R. v. Sandbach JJ., supra, the court 
had had no power to make the order since at the time of making 
the order the husband was living in another jurisdiction. 


This raises alarming prospects for there must be many 
thousands of orders which could be similarly attacked. It is 
arguable however that a court in such circumstances is by no 
means bound to discharge the order. It will be recalled that 
s. 3 (4) of the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925, does not 
mention “fresh evidence but simply provides that “ Any 
order so made may, on the application either of the father or 
the mother of the infant, be varied or discharged by a subse- 
quent order": nevertheless in R. v. Middlesex JJ., ex parte 
Bond (1933) 97 J.P. 130, Scrutton, LJ., said: “It is quite clear 
that justices can upon fresh evidence alter, vary or discharge 
the order they had previously made . . . But it appears to me 
quite clear that justices cannot alter their previous order when, 
as in this case, there is no evidence of any fresh circumstances.” 
In the case of Re Wakeman, Wakeman v. Wakeman (1947) 
111 J.P. 373, Jenkins, J., referred to the above quoted judgment 
of Lord Justice Scrutton and said: “ With that, as a general 
proposition, I respectfully agree, but it seems to me that, if 
injustice is to be avoided, the stringency of the test to be applied 
in determining whether further evidence adduced in support 
of an application under the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925, 

ought to be treated as evidence which could not reasonably 
have been made available at the date of the order sought to be 


varied or discharged must vary a great deal according to the 
circumstances of each particular case. I think, too, that the 
absence from s. 3 (4) of the Act of any express reference to 
“ fresh evidence “ suggests that the court was intended to have 
greater latitude in dealing with applications under that sub- 
section than it had under analagous statutory provisions which 
expressly require the production of fresh evidence as a con- 
dition of the variation or discharge of any order made.” 

It seems then to be beyond dispute that there must be some 
fresh element in the case before an order can be varied or 
discharged, aithough the court can take cognizance of matters 
which might not be admissible as “ fresh evidence” within 
the somewhat narrow meaning the decided cases have attached 
to those words. In the circumstances of the case referred to 
in the article there is, it may be suggested, no fresh element at 
all although it is true that if those same facts were now to be 
placed before a court a different decision would be reached, 
in the light of the way in which the law applicable to those 
facts has been declared. What the husband is really asking the 
court to do 1s not to consider some fresh matter which he can 
now bring before the court, but to reconsider matters which 
were already placed before the court, i.¢., he is asking the 
court to sit as a court of appeal upon its own judgment. In 
these circumstances the writer is of the opinion that courts 
are justified in refusing to revoke the order on the ground that 
there is no fresh element such as is required by law. However, 
even if, as a matter of law, a court may revoke a guardianship 
order solely on the grounds produced by the husband in the 
case under discussion, it is submitted that, having regard to 
the fact that in all such matters the court is required to regard 
the welfare of the infant as the “ first and paramount con- 
sideration,” and that there is no intrinsic merit in the application 
at all, a court would be justified in refusing to discharge the 
order bearing in mind these considerations alone. 
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DANGEROUS 


The decision in Mint and Another ¥. Good 1950 2 All E.R 
1159 should be noticed. It carries, further, the principle of res 
ipsa loquitur im respect of injury to persens who are lawfully 
in the vicinity of a dangerous structure. Plaintuff when upon 
the highway was injured by collapse of a wall separating the 
forecourt of two houses from the highway. The houses were 
let by the defendant upon weekly tenancies, and it was established 
that the collapse of the wall was due to lack of repair The 
tenancy agreement did not impose on either party any obli- 
gation to do repairs. On these facts Stable, J., held that the 
owner was not liable to the plaintiff, because he had not specifi 
cally reserved the right to enter on the property to do repairs, 
and therefore his doing so would (unless he had obtained 
permussion from the tenant) have been a trespass. The old case 
of Pretty v. Bickmore (1873) 37 J.P. $52, provided judicial 
authority for finding against the plaintiff in such a case : indeed 
strong authority, for defendant was there shown to have known 
of the defect when he let the premises, to have taken a covenant 
from his tenant to put the premises into repair, and then (orally) 
told the tenant that he need not do the particular repair for want 
of which an innocent passer-by in the street was seriously 
injured. If the law could believe a property owner to be free 
from duty to the plaintiff on these facts, it could believe any- 
thing. Yet a court of three judges so held unanimously, and 
for many years the text books took the view that a property 
owner could thus contract out, so to speak, of the normal 
liability for injury to a third person resulting from neglect 
of hus property, by the simple device of letting it to somebody 
clsecertainly where that somebody undertook to do the 
repairs quite possibly where neither side undertook to do 
them. The owner was believed to be certainly liable to third 
parties only where he had undertaken himself to do repairs 
Wilchick v. Marks & Silverstone (1934) 151 L.T. 60. And this 
notwithstanding that the injured person, who was not a party 
to the letting, would be left in many such cases without a remedy 
In Pretty v. Bickmore the tenant might have been worth suing 
the reports do not show, but in practice it would generally 
be useless to sue the tenants of property let on weekly tenancies 
even if upon doing so a liability on their part could be established 
> and properties let upon weekly tenancies are at once the most 
Numerous and the most likely to be in dangerous condition 
In Heap v. Ind Coope & Allsopp, Lid. 1940) 3 All E.R. 634, 
similar physical facts were before the Court of Appeal, which 
decided in favour of the plaintiff, but in that case the owner of 
the property had expressly reserved to himself the nght to enter 
and do necessary repairs ; “* why then ™ (said the Court) “ should 
he be under no duty to make the premises safe for passers 
by? The distinction, if any, between Ind Coope & Allsopp 
Lid. and Mint v. Good, was therefore that in the one case the 
owner had and in the other had not an express right to enter 
and repair the premises. From the point of view of the plaintiff, 
however, this distinction was res inter alios acta as, indeed, is 
a tenancy agreement by which an owner puts it out of his power 
to do repairs, and, going back to first principles, the Court of 
Appeal in Mint v. Good reached a conclusion in favour of the 
plaintiff along two lines of reasoning. It being well known 
that buildings do in course of time decay, it can be said that a 
property owner, who by agreement lets his property go out 
of his control without reserving any right to enter and keep it 
in repair, must take the consequences, if a person who is not 
party to the agreement is damnified by the disrepair. Or it 
can be said that, in the absence of a stipulation cither way in 
the agreement for letting, the lessor must be presumed to have 
the right to enter. Denning, LJ., took the first of these lines, 


DILAPIDATIONS 


saying, in effect, that a property owner can nowadays no more 
contract himself out of liability in tort, to a person not party 
to the contract, than he can out of his liabilities under the Public 
Health Acts. Somervell, L.J., in the leading judgment took the 
second line; Birkett, LJ. in a short judgment agreed with 
both of them. So far as it goes the decision in Mint v. Good 
is satisfactory : justice was done to the plaintiff in that case. 
There remain still open to argument, at the expense of some 
future litigants, two possible cases. One is where the tenancy 
agreement is silent about a right to enter or an obligation to 
repair as between landlord and tenant, and the letting is for a 
longer term, such as the very ordinary three years, or even 
more. In Stocker v. Planet Building Society (1879) 27 W.R. 877, 
it was pointed out by James, L.J., that the lessor in such a case 
has no more right than a stranger to enter for purposes of 
repair, and, unlike the landlord of weekly property, who can 
get possession quickly, or if not can enter to do repairs by 
virtue of s. 16 (2) of the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest 
(Restriction) Act, 1920, the lessor for three years cannot do 
anything about it. The reason of the thing suggests, however, 
that he ought to be liable to third parties, even though the 
latter may have an alternative remedy against the tenant. 
Denning, L.J."s judgment on Mint v. Good supports such an 
answer, even though in the case before the Court there was a 
weekly tenancy. The second possible case still to be argued and 
decided is perhaps more difficult: it is where a landlord has 
expressly taken from the tenant a covenant in the tenancy 
agreement binding the tenant to do all necessary repairs. This 
again is res inter alios acta from the point of view of a plaintiff 
injured by collapse of part of the building. It is all very well 
to say that the tenant is prima facie the person liable in nuisance 
to passers-by : the courts have indeed said so again and again, 
but the tenant, even of premises let on a long lease, may be 
financially unsound at the time when action is brought (it may 
indeed be because he cannot find money for repairs that part of 
the building has collapsed), and a right of action against him 
may be an unsatisfactory remedy for the injured plaintiff. There 
is much to be said on grounds of principle, for giving an injured 
third party a right of action in all cases against the property 
owner, leaving the latter to whatever remedies his own prudence 
may have caused him to reserve against a tenant. As regards 
the issue between landlord and tenant, we think it right to call 
attention to what seems to us an inadvertent slip in the head- 
note of the All England Report of Mint v. Good at p. 1160: 
the headnotes and editorial comments in the All England 
Reports have come to be regarded as one of the practitioner's 
most reliable methods of keeping himself abreast of legal 
developments, and it would be unfortunate if, by the misreading 
of a sentence capable of being misunderstood, the decision in 
Mint v. Good were to be taken to have laid down a proposition 
in the law of landlord and tenant which was not in contem- 
plation of the court. The headnote says that the court held 
that “in the absence of evidence or of express stipulation to 
the contrary it (sic ; ? for “ it " read “ there ") was to be implied 
in an agreement for a weekly tenancy which was silent on the 
matter a term that the premises would be kept in a reasonable 
and habitable condition by the landlord (italics ours) and that 
he would have the right to enter and effect necessary repairs.” 
On reference to what Somervell, L.J., in the leading judgment 
said at p. 1162 it will be seen that after the word landlord there 
occur the words “and not by the tenant.” The judgment 
continues : “ although the landlord does not bind himself to 
do so, both sides contemplate that he will have the right to enter 
and look after his property by doing repairs."’ The references 
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made by Lord Justice Somervell to a “ landlord” have to be 
read in their context. In our Practical Points and otherwise 
we often find that tenants and even their advisers are very apt 
to think that, as between them and their landlords, the land- 
lord is, even in the absence of agreement to that effect, liable 


LOCAL 
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to keep the premises in habitable condition. Unless carefully 
considered in its context the headnote in this case would support 
this impression on the part of tenants which, as we have had to 
point out many times in recent years, is erroneous in the great 
majority of cases. 


AUTHORITIES AND FIRE PRECAUTIONS 


TO BUILDINGS 


Local authorities have duties under several statutes to ensure 
that fire precautionary arrangements are effected at certain 
types of buildings. For instance, s. 34 of the Factory Act, 1937, 
makes it an offence for any premises to which the section applies 
to be used as a factory unless there is in force a certificate of 
the local authority that it is provided with such means of escape 
in case of fire for the persons employed therein as may reasonably 
be required by the circumstances of the case. The certificate must 
specify precisely and in detail the means of escape provided, and 
must contain particulars as to the maximum number of persons 
employed, or proposed to be employed in the factory as a whole 
and, if the local authority thinks fit, in any specified part thereof, 
and as to any explosive or highly inflammable material stored or 
used and as to other matters taken into account in granting the 
certificate. The occupier of the factory must attach the certificate 
to the general register of the factory and a copy of the certificate 
must be sent by the local authority to the district inspector. 


Section 34 applies to every factory: (a) in which more than twenty 
persons are employed ; or (6) which was constructed or converted 
for use as a factory on July 30, 1937, or constructed or so con- 
verted after that date, and in which more than ten persons are 
employed in the same building on any floor above the ground 
floor of the building ; or (c) of which the construction had been 
completed before July 30, 1937, and in which more than ten 
persons are employed in the same building above the first floor 
of the building or more than twenty feet above the ground level ; 
or (d) in or under which explosive or highly inflammable 
materials are stored or used. 


The local authority must see that any factory to which the 
section applies is examined with a view to the grant or refusal 
of a certificate. For this purpose, officers of the council must be 
authorized in writing. 


It was recognized when the Act came into operation that the 
necessary surveys would take some time, particularly in large 
industrial districts, and provision was therefore made relieving 
occupiers of liability to prosecution until the local authority 
had dealt with their case. The occupier of a factory has a right 
of appeal to a court of summary jurisdiction against the require- 
ments of the local authority and afterwards to quarter sessions. 
Although the determination of what should be required by 
providing means of escape in connexion with a factory is a 
matter for the local authority the institution of proceedings for 
using premises as a factory without a certificate, or failing to 
maintain the means of escape specified in the certificate, is a 
matter for the factory inspectors. There must therefore be close 
co-operation between the factory inspectors and the local 
authorities on this matter. 

Under s. 35 the Minister of Labour and National Service 
(who has superseded the Secretary of State in this matter) may 
make regulations as to the means of escape in case of fire to be pro- 
vided in factories or any class or description of factory. The only 
regulations so far made under this section are in Part 2 of the 


Cinematograph Film Stripping Xegulations, 1939 (S.R. & O. 
1939, No. 571). It is the duty of the local authority to see that 
any such regulations are complied with ; and if a certificate has 
been issued under s. 34 in respect of a factory which is not in 
conformity with the regulations, the local authority must serve 
a notice on the occupier requiring him to carry out such 
alterations as they consider necessary for the purpose. Local 
authorities also have powers to make byelaws as to the means 
of escape to be provided in factories or any class or descriptions 
of factory, but such byelaws are void in so far as they contain any 
provisions inconsistent with regulations made by the Secretary 
of State (or now by the Minister of Labour and National Service) 
under the section. 

Another statutory provision which gives similar powers to 
local authorities is s. 60 of the Public Health Act, 1936, which 
enables a local authority to require the owner of certain buildings 
to provide means of escape in case of fire from each storey, of which 
the floor is more than twenty feet above the surface of the 
street or ground on any side of the building. The authority may 
require the owner of the building or a person proposing to erect 
a building, to execute such works in this connexion as may be 
necessary. A building for this purpose is one which exceeds 
two storeys in height and which (a) is let in flats or tenement 
dwellings ; or (5) is used as an inn, hotel, boarding-house, 
hospital, nursing home, boarding-school, children’s home or 
similar institution ; or (c) is used as a restaurant, shop, store 
or warehouse and has on the upper floor sleeping accommoda- 
tion for persons employed on the premises. 

There are apparently many properties, such as boarding- 
houses in some parts of the country, where the local authority 
has not yet felt able to enforce the provisions of this statute 
which were new when the Act of 1936 came into operation. 
Some authorities, particularly in the coastal towns, did not 
find it practicable to make all the necessary surveys before 
the outbreak of war. Since then with the increased cost of 
building work, and other post-war difficulties, many owners 
may find it difficult to get the necessary work done and 
some local authorities have therefore felt that they may 
reasonably give further latitude in the matter. It is believed, 
however, that steps are being taken generally to see that the 
requirements of the Act are complied with. This matter is of 
importance in connexion with the registration of old people's 
homes under s. 37 of the National Assistance Act, 1948. There 
are various grounds on which registration may be refused. 
This may be done, for instance, if for reasons connected with the 
construction or state of repair of the premises they are not 
considered fit to be used for the purpose. It would clearly, 
therefore, be appropriate for the county council in registering 
such a home to require, as a condition of registration, that the 
owner should at least do what is necessary to comply with the 
requirements of the local authority under s. 60 of the Public 
Health Act, 1936. Some authorities however are going further 
and requiring much more to be done on the ground that the 
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apparently requiring the whole of the recommendations of the 
fire officer to be carried out before the home 1s registered. This 
may involve very considerable expenditure on the applicant and 
it seems at least open to doubt as to whether the court would 
be justified in taking such an extreme view, particularly if the 
requirements of the Public Health Act had been met 

Finally reference may be made to one other statute which 
imposes a duty on local authorities in this connexion. This is 
under s. 6 of the Housing Act, 1936, which enables local auth- 
orities to make byelaws with respect to houses which are 
occupied, or are of a type suitable for occupation, by persons 
of the working classes, for necessary stability and the pre- 
vention of and safety from fire 
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1947, as being “a pension payable by a local authority solely in 
respect of local government service “ within the Pensions (Increase) 
Act, 1944, sch. |, Part Il, para. |! 

Held, the plaintiff was not entitled to the increase of pension claimed 
because (i) service under the London Passenger Transport Board 
was not “local government service “ within the meaning of para. | 
of Part II of the schedule and the plainuff’s pension was, accordingly, 
not “ payable solely in respect of local government service ™ ; (i) no 
right to an increase was given by s. 80 (9) of the Act of 1933 because the 
Act of 1944 was not an enactment by which the council's super- 
annuation fund was regulated within the meaning of that subsection, 
and, therefore, its provisions did not apply to the council in his 
connexion, and the words in the last clause of s. 80 (9), “ benefits, 
rights and privileges,” must be construed as relating only to the 
subject-matter of the earlier part and so as meaning, benefits, mghts 
and privileges arising under any enactment, scheme, rules and regu- 
lations regulating the fund 

Semble s. 80 (9) confers on a transferred employee the 
benefits of any enactment, scheme or rules or regulations regulating 
the superannuation fund during the period of his membership and 
is not limited to those which were in force when the transfer took 
place 

Counsel: M. R. Nicholas for the plaintiff; H. E. Francis for the 
defendants 

Solicitors Rexworthy, Bonser & Wadkin for the plaintiff; 
J. H. Pawiyn, Solicitor to London County Council, for the defendants. 

(Reported by F. A. Amies, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


NEW COMMISSIONS 


BEDFORD BOROUGH 


Lieutenant-Colonel Geoffrey Arthur Anstee, O.B.E M.< 
3, Milton Road, Bedford 

Frederick Samuel Luddington, 16, Maitland Street, Bedford 

Mrs. Alice Jean Martell, Dunblane, |, Rothsay Place, Bedford 

Edwin John Neate, 30, Westfield Road, Bedford 

John Allan Ormerod, Buttercups, Riddenha, Bedford 

Louis Jules Singer, Partenhale, 11, Linden Road, Bedford 

John James Voyce, 28, Cutcliffe Place, Bedford 

James William York, 32, Nash Road, Bedford 


NOTTINGHAM COUNTY 
Mrs. Diana Mabel Gladys Barley, The Old Hall, North Muskham, 
Newark 
Mrs. Phyllis Mary Boldry, Southcote, Blyth Grove, Worksop 
Alfred Eggleshaw, “ The Terrill,” Annesley Woodhouse, Notting- 
ham 
Mrs. Sylvia Fisher, Greenfield House, Radcliffe-on-Trent 
Charles Harrison, 116, Forest Road, Mansfield 
Major Thomas Garrett Mayhew, Hodsock Priory, Nr. Worksop 
Harold Phillips, 26, Church Road, Bircotes, Doncaster 
Mrs. Audrey Agnes Riley, 115, Cordy Lane, Brinsley, Nottingham 
Mrs. Beatrice Sharrard, 88, Mansfield Road, Underwood, Notting- 
ham 
YEOVIL BOROUGH 
Eric William Barham, 191, Preston Road, Yeovil 
Mrs. Evelyn Florence Marie Sedgman, Sunridge, Penn Hill, Yeovil. 
Reniamin Denning, 68, Stone Lane, Yeovil 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WORLD'S CITY TRAFFIC, 1949 

The Annual Synopsis, under this title, has recently appeared. It is 
compiled and published by the Danish police under the auspices 
of the Committee for Road Safety appointed by the Danish Ministry 
of Justice. It is unique as the only world-wide statistical survey of 
traffic problems. It includes details obtained from forty-eight of the 
principal towns of the world 

These centres have between them a population of 79,933,540 and 
motor vehicles to the number of 7,633,500. Altogether there were 
6,488 killed in road accidents and 287,497 injured; child fatalities 
were 1,113 

Regarding fatalities, practices vary somewhat in the various 
countries, since sometimes record ts made only of those killed outright 
on the spot ; others include those who die subsequeitly as the result 
of road accidents 

Arrests for driving whilst under the influence of drink vary too in 
circumstances due to the different laws. “ It is moreover remarkable ” 
says the report, “ that all the cities in Great Britain come so very 
low down in the list,” in comparison with the rest of the continent 
The Scandimavian countries lead the rest of Europe for these offences 
In Madras the Prohibition Act is in operation and there have been no 
proceedings for drunkenness whilst driving 

Training children in road safety measures : In Amsterdam this is a 
permanent part of the school syllabus. Rotterdam has a Teachers’ 
Traffic Committee to give instruction and deal with school traffic 
problems ; the police are incorporated 

In London safety training is compulsory in schools and the police 
co-operate with the staffs. Similar procedure is adopted in Copen- 
hagen. The Hamburg authorities introduced a systematic course of 
instruction a few years ago and during the past year accidents involving 
children have been reduced by half. 

The United States system is highly organized and the police cover 
the whole country in giving lectures, demonstrations, and distributing 
pamphiets Automobile associations and road safety committees 
assist with films and radio transmissions. In St. Louis teachers are 
specially trained as driving instructors and schools have their own 
dual contro! cars. The Milwaukee authorities provide a network of 
cycling schools ; pupils must pass a test and be awarded a cycling 
hicence before being allowed on roads 

The School Patrol System : This method aims at making children 
responsible for one another in safety conduct, coming to and from 
school. The idea has been adopted all over America. A few years 
ago it was introduced in schools in Holland and Denmark, so far the 
only two European countries to try the experiment. Some American 
States have gone so far as to enforce school patrols by law. In San 
Francisco it has been a statutory requirement since 1947. 

Play Streets : In the U.S. A. Play Streets have increased in number, 
and in Vienna, Helsinki and Washington the police close certain streets 
to traffic during the winter, to enable children to sledge in them. In 
Toronto a pennant is flown over schools having an accident free 
period of thirty days 

Driving Licences : These are issued for indefinite periods in Ham- 
burg. Johannesburg, Lisbon, Milan, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, 
Stockholm and Vienna. In all other countries under review licences 
are valid for a fixed time varying from one to five years ; in the majority 
of cases they remain in force for one year. In Holland and St. Louis 
it is two years ; New York and Washington three years ; Milwaukee, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco four years, and in Copenhagen, 
Helsinki, Oslo and Santiago five years 

Examination of Motor Vehicles : Practices vary widely, ranging from 
no inspection at all to frequent examinations In America the 
majority of states require no inspection, but Columbia (Washington) 
makes an annual examination of private cars, commercial vehicles 
and motor cycles, and a six monthly one of taxi cabs, motor cars for 
hire and ambulances. The most exacting regulations apply in Athens, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, where all motor vehicles are inspected 
every six months. Elsewhere the inspection of private motor vehicles 
is seldom compulsory, but public service vehicles are usually examined 
every six or twelve months 

Special Traffic Courts are held in Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, San Francisco and 
Washington. Generally elsewhere they are not held, except in Alex- 
andra, Cairo, Calcutta, Singapore, Stockholm and to a certain extent 
in Johannesburg 

Parking Regulations : An attempt was made to obtain information 
about parking regulations and systems in force, but because of the 
mass of varied detail returned it was found impracticable to supply 
a condensed account in this publication 

The following details selected here and there from the figures given 
in respect of the forty-eight cities, provide some idea of the road acci- 


INFORMATION 


dent situation London population 8,390,900, total killed $65 
(including 121 children), injuries numbered 32,319 and intoxicated 
drivers 424; New York population 8,161,000, motor vehicles 
1,225,739, persons killed $75 (including 9! children), injuries totalled 
30,532, intoxicated drivers (the total is not given); Calcutta : popula- 
tion 7,800,000, motor vehicles 74,370, killed 145 (including 43 children), 
injuries 3,861, intoxicated drivers 103; Paris: population 4,775,711, 
motor vehicles 329,947, killed 303 (the figures for children are not 
given), injuries 40,412, intoxicated drivers 210 Sydney (including 
the State of New South Wales): population 3,175,936, motor vehicles 
473,256, persons killed $35 (including 72 children), injuries 9,537, 
intoxicated drivers 1,856; Rio de Janeiro: population 2,100,000, 
motor vehicles 70,794, persons killed 165 (figures for children not 
given), injuries 5,016, intoxicated drivers Nil; Los Angeles: popu- 
lation 1,967,357, motor vehicles 797,000, killed 269 (including 30 
children), injuries 21,305, intoxicated drivers 4,545 ; Vienna : 
population 1,767,370, motor vehicles $5,329, killed 218 (including 27 
children), injuries 6,058, intoxicated drivers $14; Rome: population 
1,662,102, motor vehicles 148,821, persons killed 116 (including 20 
children), injuries 9,201, intoxicated drivers 82; Hamburg: popula- 
tion 1,551,073, motor vehicles 50,894, persons killed 188 (including 
38 children), injuries 4,553, intoxicated drivers 666; Santiago: 
population 1,392,362, motor vehicles 27,094, persons killed 112 
(figure for children not given), injuries 2,794, intoxicated drivers 457 ; 
Milan: population 1,280,000, motor vehicles 175,000, killed 26 
(including 4 children), injuries 1,646, intoxicated drivers (figure not 
given); Melbourne: population 1,259,000, motor vehicles 394,861, 
killed 435 (including 20 children), injuries 8,749, intoxicated drivers 
430 ; Glasgow : population 1,110,000, motor vehicles 40,360, persons 
killed 111 (including 42 children), injuries 2,730, intoxicated drivers 
132: Athens: population 1,000,000, motor vehicles 40,858, killed 
73 (including 12 children), injuries 1,946, intoxicated drivers 13; 
Madras : population 1,000,000, motor vehicles 10,413, persons killed 
42 (including 13 children), injuries 1,597, intoxicated drivers Nil ; 
Brussels : population 920,3°9, motor vehicles 41,940, killed 29 (in- 
cluding 3 children), injuries 2,761, intoxicated drivers 221; Amsterdam 
population 826,640, motor vehicles 22,844, killed 57 (including 16 
children), injuries 2,381, intoxicated drivers 136; Lisbon: population 
807,706, motor vehicles 25,233, killed 65 (including 9 children), 
injuries 3,524, intoxicated drivers 28; Copenhagen: population 
763,000, motor vehicles 33,751, killed 58 (including 6 children), injuries 
2,996, intoxicated drivers 497 ; Dublin: population 550,725, motor 
vehicles 39,995, persons killed 46 (figures for children not given), 
injuries 1,011, intoxicated drivers 60; Oslo: population 433,841, 
motor vehicles 26,949, killed 25 (including 5 children), injuries 1,099, 
intoxicated drivers 205 ; Zurich : population 385,276, motor vehicles 
23,014, killed 26 (children Nil), injuries 1,747, intoxicated drivers 
(figures not given); Helsinki: population 362,684, motor vehicles 
12,106, people killed 29 (including 8 children), injuries 622, intoxicated 
drivers 219. 


ANCIENT RECORDS 

Bedfordshire county records committee now have in their possession 
the wills of John Bunyan’s father and grandfather (the latter bequeathed 
6d. to each of his grandchildren) and the entry of letters of adminis- 
tration granted to his wife on his own decease 

These have come into the county's possession as the result of a 
new attitude on the part of the president of the Probate Division, 
for Bedfordshire is one of the first four counties to be entrusted with 
the custody of local wills prior to 1857. These include, also, those 
proved in the Archdeaconry of Bedford, and in the Peculiars of 
Biggleswade and Leighton Buzzard, some 28,000 documents. 

The resources of the county record office in social and family history 
for the whole county are thus greatly enriched. The collection is now 
being indexed, and it will be one or two years before this work is 
complete 


NOTICES 


The next court of quarter sessions for the Isle of Ely will be held 
on April 4, 1951 

The next court of quarter sessions for the borough of Guildford 
will be held on April 7, 1951, at the Guildhall at 11 am 

The next court of quarter sessions for the borough of Grantham 
will be held on Apri! 11, 1951 

The next court of quarter sessions for the borough of Blackpool 
will be held on April 16, 1951. 
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REVIEWS 


Ryde on Rating. By Michael F. Rowe, Harold B. Williams, William 
Roots and Clive G. Tottenham. London: Butterworth & Co 
(Publishers) Lid. Price 90s. net. 

When a major legal textbook has become so well established as 
has Ryde on Rating, the reviewer is sometimes placed in a difficulty 
in finding something fresh to say about a new edition. The greater 
number of probable readers and buyers of the book will already be 
familiar with it in earlier editions : certainly this must on the present 
occasion be true of our own readers of whom, on the local government 
side, there can be few who have not used Ryde regularly since attain- 
ing responsible positions, for there is no other work on rating to 
compare with it. But although it does not seem long since we reviewed 
the eighth edition im 1946, there is no difficulty this ume in speaking 
of the necessity for bringing out a ninth edition. This has arisen 
primarily from the changes brought about by the local Government 
Act, 1948, and there is a good deal of other legislation, passed like 
the nationalization statutes under the auspices of the present Govern 
ment, which has gone to build up the changed fabric of today. A 
new edition was therefore most desirable, showing what is the material 
with which the rating practitioner has to go to work today. The 
law of recovery of rates, to which Ryde has always given less attention 
than to other branches of the subject, has not been greatly changed. 
but the law of valuation bears hardly any resemblance to that created 
by Parliament and by judicial reasoning in the period of just over a 
hundred years since the Parochial Assessments Act, 1836, which 
could fairly be regarded as the corner stone of the law and procedure 
in which rating authorities, in the parish or district, and valuation 
authorities of the nineteenth century or twentieth century pattern, 
had moved and had their being. The Inland Revenue has taken over 
the making and reviewing of valuation lists, while assessment com- 
mittees, county valuation committees, and the central valuation com 
mittee have been swept away. Even of the High Court jurisdiction 
in rating matters, there is not much left, the new Lands Tribunal 
having taken over the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions with a resort 
directly to the Court of Appeal. The value to a hypothetical tenant 
from year to year has ceased to be the basis for valuing dwellings 
Railway hereditaments are dealt with on a new basis, which gets rid 
of the complications of a century of case law, culminating in the 
Railway Assessment Authority, which has also gone. Nor have the 
courts been idle. There has been a good deal of judicial decision, 
though less changes in practice from this than from legislation. All 
thie has meant that much of the book has had to be re-written 
thes task has been accomplished without any diminution cither of 
its authority as a leading work of reference or of its readability 
Its appearance at first sight is not greatly altered, there being rather 
more than two hundred pages on the principles of lability and non 
hability, another hundred and forty upon annual and rateable values, 
and another two hundred upon the different kinds of property 
followed by some two hundred more upon practice and procedure 
including the recovery of rates. The 840 pages of narrative exposition 
are followed by 300 pages of statutes and subordinate legislation 
roughly half and half. These are clearly set out, and form one of 
the not unimportant features—since some of the Acts are old and 
looking them up im the bound volumes of statutes can be laborious 
In the narrative portion of the book, the changes brought about by 
legislation will be most often found under the head of the measure 
of lability and in the detailed statements given for different kinds 
of property, but there is scarcely any part of the law of rating which 
bas escaped the effects of the activity of Parliament in the last five 
years, and the practitioner, whether he is concerned with valuation 
with the levying of rates, or with advising private clients or these 
subjects, can not afford to be without the assistance given by the 
learned editors. In dealing with the new law, they have had to state 
it without the benefit of guidance from the courts upon the points 
where differences of opinion can anse, but where they have discovered 
debatable points and given their own views the established position 
of the two semor editors in this sphere of work will lend assurance 
to the reader, that he is getting as good an opinion as is possible 
in advance of decisions by the Courts. Upon the principles of valua 
tion Ayde has always been particularly strong; he is in a sense 
complementary to Witten Booth, the one dealing with the law, the 
other with valuation practice. And yet, if a comparison had to be 
drawn, the regular user of both books would probably say that Ryde 
was the more fundamental guide These central chapters have 
retained in this new edition their essential quality, full and lucid 
analysis of the decisions upon which valuation practice rests, and have 
succeeded in linking that analysis to the altered rules for selected types 
of property which Parliament has now imposed on the judicial structure 

It should be mentioned that under s. 76 of the Local Government 
Act, 1948, statements have to be issued by the Minister of Health 


to be used in estimating hypothetical costs of construction in 1938, 
on which will depend the valuation of dwellings. These statements 
were issued from the Ministry in the middie of 1950, and there is a 
separate statement for every rating area. It would have been neither 
desirable nor possible to reproduce all these in a work upon the law 
and practice of rating, but the publishers have made available as a 
supplement to the present edition, for insertion in the pocket in the 
back cover (and without addition to the price), a specimen set of 
typical tables for a metropolitan borough, a provincial borough and 
a rural district. The method of using these tables 1s obviously technical, 
and scarcely a matter for the lawyer, but they will be needed when the 
legal and valuation advisers, both of the Revenue and of local 
authorities, are engaged on business in connexion with new valua- 
tion lists 

Ryde on Rating can never be light reading, though for those accus- 
tomed to its subject matter it has a fascination of its own. More 
important than this is the fact that it contains everything that the 
legal practitioner, public or private, can want to know about the 
law of rating, and everything also that the rating surveyor or valuer 
needs to have at hand for reference, when he is obliged to take legal 
considerations into account in his own mysteries 


Crime and the Police. By Anthony Martienssen. 
Secker and Warburg, Lid. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The title is rather a popular one for text books and works of fiction 
alike. The author is a member of the editorial staff of the Economist ; 
he obtained much of the material at first hand by carrying out a survey 
of a number of police headquarters. There he was able to interview 
and receive the advice and assistance of many policemen of various 
ranks. In this way he has secured a broad and accurate picture of 
police departments, methods and personnel 

Mr. Martienssen has produced a compilation midway between a 
text book and a detective story ; it has some of the merits and educative 
principles of the former without the unavoidable ponderance, and the 
leisurely readability of the latter, minus the purely fictional value of 
crime thrillers. The particulars are true and based upon cases that 
have occurred, and practices that are followed in investigations. This 
gives the book a right of appeal to the criminologist, magistrate, 
probation officer, the lawyer, policeman, and indeed the average reader. 
Anyone reading it will be conscious of a closer familiarity with crime 
and the police than would at first be regarded as practicable within 
so reasonably sized a volume 

In a foreword, Mr. R. M. Howe, C.V.O., M.C., Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge of the C.1.D. New Scotland Yard, says: “It is 
some years since a comprehensive account of the police service was 
published . This book does a valuable service by recording those 
changes from the point of view of the outside observer ...” 

The extensive field of police organization, equipment, training and 
functions is discussed and explained and special attention directed to 
outstanding features of the constabulary fabric: the policewoman, 
the detective officer, senior officers, the scientific aspect of the work 
and an analysis of unusual cases. The author is discriminating, 
knowledgable, even bold, for he devotes a final chapter to: The 
Future of the Police 

Likely candidates for the police force will be much assisted by this 
work because of its sober approach and informative contents. In his 
treatment of the subject the author wisely avoids the pitfalls of being 
too elementary for the student, or excessively academic for the non- 
technical reader. That is no mean achievement. Many will not agree with 
Mr. Martienssen at al! points, but the majority will applaud his attrac- 
tive characteristic of being opinionable without being opinionated. 
Countless facets appear in a treatise of this kind and it ts natural that 
where pure opinion is permissible each individual will cling to his own. 

The first chapter deals with the constable’s duties and responsibilities 
in relation to law enforcement. It is not universally appreciated that 
if he makes a mistake he runs the risk of being sued for damages, and 
the policeman frequently has to pay for an error of judgment. County, 
city and borough police come under review and the disposition of 
personne! is explained 

Criminal! investigation departments are adequately covered. and the 
correlation between the C.1.D. and other branches of the force dis- 
cussed. [Illustrations from actual cases lend force to the exposition 
and supply an accompanying picturesqueness that compels interest. 

Finally the author pinpoints a topical police<rime problem: “.. . 
in planning the prevention of crime to decide how many men are 
needed to police any particular area One supposes that if and 
when the answer is known criminals will be effectively climinated. 
But altogether Mr. Martienssen has researched and “ felt the pulse ” 
of the subject with a deft and discerning touch, and in Crime and the 
Police he has produced an Everyman's Guide to the police service 


London : Martia 
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THE WEEK IN 


PARLIAMENT 


From Our Lobby Correspondent 


MATRIMONIAL CAUSES BILL 


The Matrimoma! Causes Bill, a private Member's Bill, was given 
a Second Reading by 131 to sixty votes, after the Attorney-General! 
had suggested that it should be withdrawn in favour of the setting up 
of a Royal Commission on the marriage laws. 

The§Bill, which was moved by Mrs. E. White (Flint, E.), proposes 
that separation, whether voluntary or by court order, for not less than 
seven years should be considered as ground for divorce on the petition 
of either party 

Mrs. White said that the Bill would allow the dissolution of mar- 
riages which had broken down and in which none of the purposes 
for which marriage was ordained was being served. The number of 
those separated was estimated at from 100,000 to a much higher 
figure, but she was primarily concerned with those who wished to 
establish a second legal marriage. 

The Bill was so drafted that, under cl. 1 (2), the husband, being 
legally responsible for the maintenance of his wife and children, 
mught not even claim to have his petition heard unless he could satisfy 
the court that he had fulfilled his financial obligations towards his 
family. In other words, a woman separated from her husband and 
children separated from their fathers would be no worse off financially 
under the Bill, but might be better off, so far as maintenance was 
concerned. In fairness, cl. 2 also provided that if a decree should 
be granted, the means of the woman should also be put into the 
pool and placed at the disposal of the court 

She went on to say that to insist that the whole of our divorce 
procedure should be based upon the distinction between the guilty 
and the innocent parties was wrong. Where the fault was fifty-fifty, 
as it so often was, the Bill provided a decent solution, without branding 
one party and exonerating the other. 

Mr. R. F. Wood (Bridlington) moved an amendment for the 
rejection of the Bill which, he said, would further weaken the marriage 
contract and invoked a new principle whereby grounds for divorce 
might be established where no marital offence had been committed. 

The Attorney-General, Sir Hartley Shawcross, said that the Bill 
dealt in isolation with only one of the many problems concerned 
There was the uncertainty of the law as to non-consummation and 
nullity. There was the question of the extent to which a refusal of 
marital relations might cause grounds for divorce. There was un- 
certainty about the law as to the artificial insemination of women 
and the bastardization of children. There was the question of divorce 
on grounds of insanity where the insane spouse was not detained 
compulsorily but was in some voluntary hospital for treatment 
There was the question of the discretionary powers to divorce giving 
rise, amongst other things, to the activities of the King’s Proctor. 

It was the view of the Government that it would be unwise to 
legislate about any of those matters in isolation from the rest, without 
a full study of the extent of the problem and of the implications of 
dealing with any particular aspect of the problem in isolation. They 
were all grave, social problems. They required great study and great 
consideration before legislation was passed in regard to them. It 
was about forty years since a Royal Commission had studied them 
and reported upon them, and since that time there had been wide 
social and economic changes in regard to the outlook upon such 
matters 

He suggested that the best way of dealing with the present proposals 
would be to recommend the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to study the whole field of the marriage laws, and he suggested that 
if the Bill and the amendment were withdrawn, the Government 
would make that recommendation. 

After the vote had been taken and the Bill given a Second Reading, 
the Attorney-General told questioners that the question of a Royal 
Commission would have to be reconsidered. 


MAINTENANCE ORDERS 


Mr. R. W. Sorensen (Leyton) asked the Home Secretary at question 
time whether he would consider legislation to embody reciprocal 
arrangements between this country and other powers in regard to 
the enforcement of maintenance orders, such as now existed in 
Commonwealth territories 

Mr. Chuter Ede replied that a draft convention for the recognition 
and enforcement of maintenance obligations was to be discussed 
shortly at the Social Commission of the United Nations. The arrange- 
ments under the Maintenance Act, 1920, which obtained in the 
Commonwealth territories depended upon the similarity of the laws 
in force in those territories, and the question whether those arrange- 


ments or any alternative arrangements could be made in respect of 
other countnes having dissimilar laws raised very difficult problems 
and would need very careful consideration. 


J.P.s ACT 


In written Parliamentary answers, Mr. Ede states that no dates 
have yet been fixed for the coming into force of the various provisions 
of Part LI or of ss. 19 and 22 of the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Christopher Albert Taylor has been appointed assistant official 
receiver for the bankruptcy district of the county courts of Aylesbury, 
Brentford, Chelmsford, Edmonton, Hertford, St. Albans, Southend 
and Brentwood; the bankruptcy district of the county courts of 
Croydon and Woolwich, Guildford, Kingston (Surrey) and Wands- 
worth ; and also for the bankruptcy district of the county courts of 
Reading, Banbury, Newbury, Oxford and Windsor. 

Mr. David C. Cuthill, water engineer to the North East Derbyshire 
joint water committee, has been appointed water engineer to the 
newly formed Island Water Board on the Isle of Wight. Mr. Cuthill 
is forty years of age. 

Mr. G. i. Moon, assistant superintendent at the Seamen's Hostel, 
Grimsby, has been appointed temporary probation officer to the 
Bradford city justices. He takes the place of Mr. R. H. Brueton, who 
has resigned to take up an army appointment. 

Miss M. A. McGarey has been appointed a full-time probation 
officer to the Bradford city justices in place of Miss E. R. Marks who 
is to take up an appointment as probation officer in the metropolitan 
magistrates’ courts area. 

Mr. R. A. F. Cooks, a probation officer at Leicester since 1949, is 
re signing his appormtment in order to take up a position as superinten- 
dent of the new Leicester hostel for boys. Mr. Cooks has held previous 
appointments as a probation officer at Sunderland and in Warwickshire. 


OBITUARY 
Mr. William Thomas Sneii died at Bournemouth on March 5 at 
the age of eighty-one. He was called to the Bar by Gray's Inn in 1910 
and joined the Western Circuit, being clerk of assize from 1934 to 
1945. In 1928 he was appointed Recorder of Andover and held this 
post for twenty years. He was appointed a J.P. for the county of 
Dorset in 1934. 


SUMMER TIME 


“ Time does not run in the Long Vacation.” 
O how the maxim lies ! 
I've always found in the Long Vacation 
It simply flies. 
I.P.C. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 


Progress of Bills 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
Tuesday, March 6 
Rao Fiock anp Orner Frnuinc MArTeriats Bit, read 2a. 
Thursday, March 8 
TOWN AND CouNTRY PLANNING (AMENDMENT) Brit, read 3a. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION (SUPPLEMENTATION) Bit, read 2a. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Monday, March § 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION (SUPPLEMENTATION) Bit, read 3a. 
Wednesday, March 7 
British TRANSPORT COMMISSION BiLt., read 2a 
Friday, March 9 
MATRIMONIAL Causes Brit, read 3a 
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LAW AND PENALTIES IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
OTHER COURTS 


Section 93 provides for penalties if intoxicating liquor is kept, 
MORI ABOLT CLUBS supplied or sold im an unregistered club, and s. 94 prohibits the 
supply of intoxicating liquor in a club for consumption off the 
premises except to a member on the premises. The effect of this section 
is that the club member must, if he wants intoxicating liquor for con- 
sumption at his home, apply for it personally at his club, and he is 
not able to send a messenger for it 
Section 95 specifies eight grounds upon which a court of summary 
jurisdiction may make an order directing the club to be struck off 
the register ; the case reported above specifies three of the grounds 
and the others should be studied carefully by all persons running 
proprietary clubs or undertaking employment as club secretaries 
Subsection (4) of the section provides that the court may, in addition, 
ting the « disqualify the premises for being used as club premises, in the first 
i. that the , case for a period of twelve months, and in the case of a second or 
was habitus ‘ subsequent order, for a period not exceeding five years 
This latter provision which may result in considerable hardship to 
persons not directly concerned in misconduct at the club premises 
1s usually only invoked im really bad cases. The more usual course 
is to adjourn the application to “ strike off " for a period of months, 
to see if the members and management mend their ways 
Section 96 enables a justice to grant a search warrant to a police 
constable to enter club premises on being satisfied that there ts 
reasonable ground to suppose that the club 1s so managed or carried 
on as to constitute a ground for striking it off the register. The pro 
visions of this section should be considered in conjunction with those 
of s. 82 of the Act, which entitle a justice to grant a search warrant 
in any case in which he ts reasonably sat:sfied that there are grounds 
for believing intoxicating liquor 1s being sold or being kept for sale 
by retail contrary to law 
(The writer is much indebted to Miss Joan Adair, B.A., Clerk to 
the Kingston-upon-Thames Borough Justices, for information in 
regard to this case.) R.L.H 
PENALTIES 


Barrow-in-Furness——January, 1951—larceny (two defendants)—each 
fined £5. Two young women in a shop when an clectricity power 
cut occurred. Taking advantage of this they stole tinned meats 
to the value of Ys 

Wrexham—January, 1951—failing to maintain wife and child—three 
months’ imprisonment. Defendant, a former miner, stated that 
he had been prevented from restarting work as a miner because 

he had lost time ” when he worked previously. Since defendant's 
last appearance before the court in June, Assistance Board had 
paid wife and child £53 

Southampton—January, 1951—attempting to evade customs duties 
on a camera and case—fined £20. Defendant, on being questioned 
on arrival from New York, first said she had taken the camera 
to America with her; she later said that her sister in America 
had sent it to her a year ago and that duty had then been paid 
on it. Both statements were wholly false 

Grimsby—January, 1951—-driving without due care and attention 
fined £3. Defendant, a seventy-six year old jeweller, had driven 
for fifty-two years without a previous accident 

, ) Oxford—January, 1951—assault—fined £4. To pay £1 costs. Defen- 
< tered in < dant informed a railway clerk that he had lost his return ticket 
occasion meet clsewhe from Paddington to Taunton and was told that if he established 
on, and intoxicating hqu his identity with the police he might receive help to get home 
and supplied to members Defendant resented this advice and when told to leave struck the 
of registration. In all pa ) clerk knocking his spectacles off, he then threw timetables and 

y sessional divisions have to two chairs at the clerk 
Londo Dudley Juvenile Court—January, 1951—breaking and entering (two 
charges)—two years’ probation. To make restitution for property 
not recovered. To pay 17s. costs. Defendant, a twelve year old 
boy, on first occasion took sundry articles value 13s. 8d. and on 
second occasion took some toy soldiers which he threw down a 
sewer the same afternoon because he was frightened of anyone 

seeing them 

Burnham-on-Sea—January, 1951—stealing a bicycle value £6—fined 
£10. Defendant, a twenty year old police constable, stated he 
took the cycle to ride when on night duty as he suffered from nerves 
and was afraid the other constables would laugh at him if he told 
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Leeds—February, 1951—assaulting a fifteen year old step-daughter 
and causing her unnecessary suffering—fined £20. Defendant 
1 forty-six vear old engincer, married the girl's mother as his 
fourth wife and was on bad terms with the girl. He blacked the 


girl's eves causing a swelling over the bridge of her we 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to “ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex."" The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers oaly are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


Land— Easement—Spring water and surface water carried off by 
defined channel—Increase of burden— Possible statutory rights 


In December, 1949, the owners of an ironworks fronting the county 
road submitted a proposal to the county council for the disposal of 
surface water drainage from extensions to roads and workshops at 
their works. This envisaged a connexion into an existing road surface 
water catchpit situate in the verge of the county road, which is con- 
nected by a nine inch pipe underneath the road to a twelve inch pipe 
which crosses an adjoining sports field and thence discharges into a 
brook. The twelve inch drain was laid by the county council in 1932 
and the nine inch drain has been maintained as a road surface water 
drain for at least forty years, its origin being unknown. It is known 
to take the water from a spring originating in an orchard near the 
ironworks and owned by the company which en route through the 
works 1s used as scrubbing water in a gas producer plant. During 
the 1939-45 war, large additions were made to the ironworks and the 
highway authority complained about the added surface water, but 
the company pleaded war necessity and there the matter rested. In 
1946 additions were made to the ironworks and roads were surfaced, 
the effect being that a much greater quantity of water found its way 
into the council's nine inch drain. 

I shall be glad to have your opinion whether, the proprietary interest 
of the county council by virtue of s. 29 of the Local Government 
Act, 1929, would be sufficient to justify the institution of proceedings 
for an injunction to restrain the company from passing this additional 
water into the council's drain or whether some other statutory remedy 
is available C.INQUISITOR 

Answer 

The end of the query suggests that the county council's advisers 
are approaching the problem as if two private landowners were 
concerned about an easement. In that case, it might be arguable that 
the casement covered no more than the water from the spring, p/us 
surface water running off from roofs and paved surfaces of the extent 
existing when the casement was acquired—though we are not to be 
taken as saying, upon the case law concerning easements, that the 
argument would prevail. This approach, however, ignores s. 34 of 
the Public Health Act, 1936. The company may have had a right 
under s. 21 of the Public Health Act, 1875, to pass all their surface 
water into the nine inch pipe, if (as is not umprobable) this belonged 
to the district council at one time. If the matter came into court 
(which would be regrettable) it would be necessary to find the history 
of the connexion from the works to the nine inch pipe ; distinctions 
might be drawn between the spring water and surface water, and it 
might be found in the end that the company had an easement, if 
not a statutory right, for all the water in question 


2.—Larceny— Restitution Proceeds of offences 


I shall be greatly obliged if you will give me the benefit of your 
views on the undermentioned points 

X 1s charged on eighteen counts with larceny (as a servant) of goods 
belonging to his employer amounting in value to several hundreds 
of pounds. The goods have vanished—being sold by the accused 
The thefts extended over a period of two years. During such period 
his only income was his weekly wages and yet (without doubt from 
the proceeds of his thefts) he has become possessed of an excellent 
motor car and he has also had two houses built 

Assuming he is convicted whether summarily or on indictment, to 
what extent can restitution be obtained and whether any of the 
property mentioned can be attached ? 

Section 45 of the Larceny Act, 1916, gives a court power to award 
writs of restitution “ for the said property.” By s. 46 “ property ” 
includes not only any property which has been originally in the 
possession-—of any person but also “ any property into which 
or for which the same has been converted and anything acquired 
by such conversion whether immediately or otherwise.” =. v. Justice 
of the C.C. Court (1886) 18 Q.B.D. 314, was decided under the 
Larceny Act, 1861, s. 100 

The last words of the similar (1916 Act) s. 46 are apparently capable 
of wider interpretation than s. 100 

The only form of writ of restitution which I can find is that in the 
appendix to the High Court Annual Practice. Do you think such a 
form 1s applicable in such a case? Can it be issued by either a court 
of summary jurisdiction, or quarter sessions ” 

I assume it should be directed to the police and not to the sheriff? 

S.T.A 


Answer 

The difficulty here seems to be that of proving that the car and the 
houses were the proceeds of the thefts. We do not think it sufficient 
to say that they must have been, simply because it is thought that the 
prisoner had no other means. 

If it could be proved that they were the proceeds of the offences, 
any convicting court could make an order of restitution. It is clear 
that a court of assize can enforce its order by attachment, Archbold 
(32nd edn.), p. 290, but apparently this does not apply to quarter sessions 
Or magistrates’ courts and they cannot issue writs of restitution. 

In Archbold, at p. 289, it is said : “ In cases of difficulty or compli- 
cation it is usual to refuse an order and leave the prosecutor to his 
other legal remedies for recovery of his property.” This seems to be 
the best course in this case 


3.—Magistrates—Re-opening case—Technical flaw in prosecution's 
case—Submission of “ no case “—Should court allow prosecution 
to call necessary further evidence 

A, a bus conductor, was charged with failing to take all reasonable 
precautions to ensure the safety of passengers entering the vehicle 
contrary to reg. 4 of the Conduct of Drivers, Conductors and 
Passengers Regulations, 1936 

The information was laid by B, superintendent of police, who was 
not present in court, and the case for the prosecution was condi ted 
by a police inspector. The evidence called by the prosecution revealed 
prima facie that the conductor had neglected to take any precaution 
and as a result an old lady was thrown on to the roadway. The case 
for the prosecution having been closed the solicitor for the defendant 
submitted that as it had not been proved that the informant was a 
person authorized to institute proceedings as required by the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, s. 95, the case must be dismissed On inquiry 
the inspector of police stated that whilst he knew the informant was 
so authorized he did not have the authority in court 

I advised the justices that they were in order in allowing the prosecu- 
tion to re-open the case to prove the authority if it was available 
but as it was not I could not say if the authority could properly be 
admitted if the case was adjourned to another day to enable it to be 
produced 

As, on the face of it, it was a bad offence and the justices did not 
fee! disposed to dismiss the case on what they regarded as a mere 
legal technicality, they adjourned the case stating that they wished 
to consider whether it was necessary to prove the authority formally 

I think it is quite clear that the authority of the informant to institute 
proceedings must be proved and I anticipate that the prosecution 
will be prepared to do so on the adjourned hearing 

I have referred to the article at 110 J.P.N. 616 and see that both 
the opinion of the writer and the judgment of Cave, J., in Hargreave 
Vv. Hilliam (1894) 58 J.P. 655, indicate that a case may be re-opened 
to hear any evidence which is there ready to be tendered or which is 
available then and there 

Having regard to the fact that the evidence was not there ready 
to be tendered on the original hearing it would seem that it cannot 
be admitted on the adjourned day. Do you agree? Juy. 


inswer 
We think on the authority of Duffn v. Markham and Another 
(1918) 82 J.P. 281 that the justices should allow the prosecutor to 
call the necessary additional evidence, granting an adjournment for 
this purpose if necessary 
We discussed the matter of 
J.P.N. 60. 


‘closed case” in an article at 105 


4.—_National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946 
Insurability 

In 1948 the highways surveyor of my authority entered into articles 
with two pupils in his department. No premium was paid by the 
pupils and the articles were executed on the standard form approved 
by the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers for the practical 
training of pupils in the local government service. The Ministry of 
National Insurance contend that the pupils are in insurable employ- 
ment under contracts of apprenticeship, and have demanded over two 
years’ arrears of contribution from the county surveyor. I agree with 
the Ministry that the pupils are employed by the surveyor, but I do 
not agree that they are employed under contracts of apprenticeship 
There is no definition in the 1946 Act or the prior insurance statutes, 


Articled pupils 
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and I rely on the case of Re Russell, ex parte Prideauy and Rush 
(1838) 2 Jur. 366, whch states there is a clear distinction between an 
apprentne a trade and an artucled clerk. A note in 22 Halshury 120 
states, however, that a solicitor’s articled clerk was included in the 
term “ apprentice “ for the purpose of a poor law settlement under 
the Poor Law Relief Act, 1691 R. v. Edingale Ulnhahitants) (1% 50) 
OB Af W and R. v. Wooldale (Inhabitants) (1844) 9 J.P. 85 
I can find no more recent authority and I have not seen full reports 
of the old cases referred to. It has also scemed to me and my clerk 
tells me that many of the legal text books support this opimion that 
the term “ apprentice “ apples to those apprenticed to a trade of 
artificer, and does not apply to pupils articled to professional persons 

| shall be glad to have your opinion as to whether 

1) The pupils are employed by the surveyor 

(h) They are apprentices within the meaning of the 1946 Act and so 

in insurable employment ADAM 
inswer 

In BR. v. Laindon (1799) 8 T.R. 379, Grose, J., said that an apprentice 
was a person who by contract was to be taught a trade, deriving the 
word from apprendre It «= true that in Re Fussell, supra, Lord 
Cottenham in another context (discharge of indentures upon the 
master's bankruptcy) distinguished a trade from a professior the 
bankrupt professional master has since been brought into line by the 
Rankruptey Act, 1914, and the Solicitors Act, 1932 The context 
and the reason of the matter must be considered. In the Family 
Allowances Act, 1945, an apprentice is defined to be a person under 
going full-tume training for any trade, business, profession, or office 
employment, or vocation, and not in rece:pt of earnings which provide 
hum, wholly or substantially, with a livelihood Looking to the 
nexus between that Act, the National Insurance Act, 1946, and the 
Act here in question, we think the meaning ts probably the same 
For the purposes of the Acts of 1946 it makes no difference to the 
merits of the lad’s msurability, whether he is learning to be a surveyor, 
s shopkeeper, or a shoemaker This was the ratio decidendi of the 
poor law cases, supra, and of Sr. Pancras v. Clapham (1860) 24 J.P 
613, which related to a solicitor’s articled clerk, and is directly con 
trary to Re Fussell. Settlement was a protection, gained by serving 
s term in the parish under indentures ; why deprive the professional 
uns pupils of that protection, or of the modern protection of 


ational msurance ? 


Road Traffic Acts Quwirr ‘ Stopping engine and applying 
Form of ummons and how many possible offence 


Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regulations, 194 


N ays & person may not quil a vehicle without having 
ne and, where the vehicle ts fitted with a brake capable 
rhe set the hr ake ety 

offence requiring both actions to be taken, in which 


y separate offences which should be laid in separate 


wmmpleted without the other does not create the 


it the practice here has been to allege both matters 
one offence, and although only one of them ts 
ire quite content to convict, This, in my opimion 
Jimp 
incswer 
ult previously with this matter, see 113 J.P.N. 685 
other P_P.’s therein mentioned 

hunk that reg. 82 (3) clearly requires anyone in charge of a 
va he s it to apply the brake and to stop the engine and unless 
he does t he has failed to comply with a regulation in Part Ill 
snd has brought humself within reg. 94. Failure to do either or both 

constitutes only one offence 
s in order to allege in a summons a failure to comply 
1) by quitting the vehicle without stopping the engine 
the brake, and that a conviction can properly follow on 
t there has been a failure to do either or both. But since the 
knows what it hopes to prove we think that it 1s much 
ahen there only one failure, to allege only that failure in 
menos To refer to both may make a defendant prepare to 

4 matter which ts not going to be alleged against him 


6. Summary Jurisdiction Criminal Justice Act, 1948, s. 8 (1) and 
f ri nn a ifter rel onai di naree “ he shou d 


warter sessions for felony and 
ec months was made. Seven 
magistrates’ court in another 
commutted to prison for three 
lischarge order was report 
where X was orig y 


to what actu 


taken was one to be decided by the committing justices in the first 
instance 

The matter was referred to the clerk to the committing justices 
who quoted s. 8 (1) and (2) (c) of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, in 
saying that his justices could not take any action until information for 
a summons or warrant was laid before them as proyided by the Act. 

The question now arises “ who should lay the necessary informa- 
tion?” In cases where a probation order has been made it is sub- 
mutted that the probation officer supervising would lay the information 
for breach of such probation, but in cases of “ conditional discharge ** 
should the police lay the information and prove the latter conviction 
or should a notification to the clerk to the committing justices, with a 
certified copy of the latter conviction suffice for the issue of the necessary 
process. Your valued opinion would be appreciated JAN. 

Answer. ‘. 

The Act does not state who is to lay such an information, but in 
our view in the case of a probation order either the probation officer 
or a police officer can do so, and in the case of a conditional discharge 
it should be the duty of the police or of any other prosecuting authority 
concerned in the matter. We think that in order to comply with the 
last paragraph of s. 8 (1) it is essential that an information should be 
laid 

We think it should be pointed out that s. 6 and not s. 8 provides the 
procedure for dealing with a failure to comply with the requirement 
of a probation order. Section 8 is concerned only with offenders 
who are convicted of fresh offences during probation or conditional 
discharge. 


7.._Tewn and Country Planning——Prohibition order under Act of 
1943—- Repeal— Enforcement of control. 

Before the appointed day under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, this council took action under s. 5 of the Town and Country 
Planning (Interim Development) Act, 1943, by making an order 
prohibiting a certain use of land, and giving notice that the council 
would reinstate the land. The council! asked the owner, in his own 
interests, to reinstate the land. The owner, under pressure from the 
council, has discontinued the use but the reinstatement (a long and 
costly process) is proceeding very slowly. 

1. Does the repeal of the 1943 Act render the council's order 
under s. 5 no tonger enforceable ? 

2. If the order is enforceable can the council (no longer planning 
authority) 

(a) remstate the land at the owner's expense 

(+) prosecute the owner under subs. (5) if the prohibited use is 

resumed ? A.0S 

A4nvwer 

Yes, the order is not saved by the repeal section of the Act of 
1947. Equally, prosecution under s. 5 (5) is no longer possible 
2. This question does not arise in the form in which you put it, 
but see s. 75 of the Act of 1947. The prohibited use was a contra- 
vention of previous control, as defined by subs. (9). The position 
should be brought to the notice of the new planning authority. 


> 


8.— Transport Act, 1947—Charges—Representative body—Local 
authority 

4 difficult question has arisen concerning the meaning of s. 81 of 
the Transport Act, 1947, which relates to the /ocus standi of local 
authorities as regards charges schemes. The expression “ local 
authority “ is defined in s. 125. The definition does not include county 
district councils ; but it is qualified by the words “ except so far as 
... the context otherwise requires.” An object of s. 81 and preceding 
sections is to confer a right to make representations. Such a pro- 
vision should not be construed restrictively. One ought to have regard 
to the broad intention of the provision. In s. 81, not only is the word 
“ include " used, but also the expression “ any local authority within 
whose area any persons using those services are resident.” If the 
definition in s. 125 is applicable, the word “ any” which precedes 
“local authority" in s. 81 is inappropriate. But the word “ any ™ 
is used, and, in the context, is not an apt way of saying, in effect, 
“a local authority as defined in this Act.” When an Act of Pariia- 
ment confers rights upon those who have interests one Ought to hes- 
itate before placing a limiting interpretation on the language used. 


Answer ARIS. 


Context, in the common form exception, supra, with which s. 125 
begins, is a tricky horse to ride, all the more so in this case because 
“ jocal authority,” if not limited in s. 81 by the definition in s. 125, 
is of uncertain meaning: the two most important local government 
statutes (the Local Government Act, 1933, and the Public Health Act, 
1936) contain definitions which differ. It is easy to say that the council 
of a non-county borough ought to have a locus standi under ss. 79 
and 80, but is a parish council so obvious? We are therefore by no 
means confident, but on the whole we agree that in s. 81 the meaning 
need not be taken as limited by s. 125 
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They're recuperating ... by Bequest! 


HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 


In a typical year upwards of 250 animals g 
to poor owners receive recuperative and veterin- 
ary treatment at the Home, including horses whose 
owners have been called up for military service. 
Loan horses are supplied to poor owners to enable 
their charges to enjoy a much-needed rest. 


THE HOME RELIES LARGELY ON LEGACIES 


t© carry on this work. When drewing up wills for your clients, 
please remember to include The The Meo of of Rest for Horses, 
Boreham Wood, Herw. 


HOME OF REST FOR HORSES, WESTCROFT STABLES, GOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 





The Royal Association 


IN AID OF THE 


DEAF and DUMB 


Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948 
(Founded 1840) 
PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
President : THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


The Society actually working amongst 
the Deaf and Dumb in London, Middlesex, 
Surrey, Essex and part of Kent 


* Legacy Help is greatly valued... 


Gifts gratefully acknowledged by 
Graham W. Simes, The Secretary, R.A.D.D., 
55, Norfolk Square, London, W.2 
(late of 413, Oxford Street) 


NOT IN RECEIPT OF STATE AID 








ah give 


and bequeath 


mM“ times in the past The Salvation Army 
has been helped by legacies. Today, the 
sympathetic interest that prompts such generosity 
is still earnestly sought, not only for the constant 
mission of moral regeneration, but also for the 
many important sections of Salvation Army work 


that remain unassisted by State funds. 


Full particulars can be obtained from 
The Secretary 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 








IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


Patron : HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: The Rt. Hon. = EARL OF HALIFAX, 
K.G. 


Chairman of the Council Raters H. R. DEAN, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

Hon. Treasurer: SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., 
F.R.C.S. 


Director : Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England and is governed by repre- 
sentatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on Cancer and carries 
on continuous and systematic investigations in up-to-date 
laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


Legacies, Donations, and Subscriptions are 
urgently needed for the maintenance and 
extension of our Work 


gs wy should be sent to the ey Treasurer, 
Sir Helburt Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoin's Inn Fields, W.C.2 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of 
Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer's receipt 
shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 











Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, March 17, 
OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS, TENDERS, 


ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 


POPLAR 


Appointment of Legal Assistant in the Town 
Clerk's Department 


APPLICATIONS for this post are invited 
from solicitors of at least two years’ standing, 
on Grade A.P.T. VIII in the National Scheme 
of Conditions of Service The duties will 
include conveyancing, preparation of contracts 
and agreements, and dealing with the pro- 
cedure associated with compulsory acqutsition 
of land. Previous local government experience 
will be an advantage. Forms of application, 
with full particulars of the conditions of 
appointment, can be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom applications must be received 
not later than April 4, 1951 
S. A. HAMILTON, 
Town Clerk 
Poplar Town Hall 
Bow Road, E.3 


March 9, 1951 
FASTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD 
Law Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Law Clerks, 
with some experience in conveyancing, for an 
appointment in the Secretary's Office 

The salary will be in accordance with Grade 
Ill of the National Joint Council Agreement 
of March 23, 1950, ie., £450 £20 to £510 
per annum The commencing salary within 
the scale will be fixed according to experience 
The conditions of service will be in accordance 
with agreements made from time to time by 
the appropriate negotiating bodies 

The successful candidate will be required to 
contribute to a Superannuation Scheme, and 
may be required to pass a medical examination 

Applications, stating full details of age, 
education, experience and present position and 
salary, should be sent to the Secretary, Eastern 
Electricity Board, Wherstead, Ipswich, Suffolk, 
so as to be received not later than Tuesday, 
April 3, 1951 


March 13, 1951. 


ARWICKSHIRE COMBINED PRO- 


BATION AREA 


Appointment of Whole-time Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint 
ment of a whole-time probation officer (malic) 
to serve in the Borough of Sutton Coldfield 
and in the Coleshill and Solihull divisions, 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules and the salary will be in 
accordance with the prescribed scale. Appli- 
cants must be between the ages of twenty- 
three and forty years, except in the case of 
persons qualified under r. 44 

The selected candidate will be paid an 
allowance for the use of his own car or, 
alternatively, a staff car will be provided 
He will also be required to pass a medical 
examination 

Applications, on forms obtainable from the 
undersigned, must be received not later than 
April 9, 1951 

L. EDGAR STEPHENS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 

Shire Hall, 

Warwick 


March 12, 1951. 


5 a ~4 R. J. ACFORD Ltd., Terminus Road, Chichester, Sussex, and published by the Preeenn JUSTICE OF = PEACE, Ltd., 
the Peace and Loca! x Price is. &d., 


Government Review,” 


Coesry OF MIDDLESEX 

Willesden Petty Sessional Division 
WHOLE-TIME Assistant to Clerk to Justices, 
expernenced in keeping magisterial accounts, 
issuing process, and general duties of Clerk 
to the Court. Commencing salary £420 per 
annum (scale £420 £25—£520 £30 
£550 per annum) Pensionable subject to 
medical fitness. Applications with copies of 
not more than three recent testemonials must 
reach the undersigned by March 31, 1951 
(quoting J.171 J.P.). Canvassing disqualifies 


Cc. W. RADCLIFFE, 


Clerk to the Standing Joint Committee. 


Guildhall, 
Westminster 
March &, 1951 


S.W.! 


LOUCESTERSHIRE (COMBINED 
AREAS) PROBATION COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Whole-time Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment Applicants must be not less 
than twenty-three nor more than forty years 
of age, except in the case of whole-time 
serving Officers 

The appointment will be 
Probation Rules, 1949 and 
salary in accordance with 
scale 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating date of birth, present 
position, previous employment, qualifications 
and experience, together with copies of two 
recent testimonials, must reach me not later 
than March 31, 195! 


GUY H. DAVIES, 
Clerk of the Committee 


subject to the 
1950, and the 
the prescribed 


Shire Hall, 


Gloucester. 





EASIBIND READING CASES 


A limited number of Easibind Reading 
Cases have now been received from the 
manufacturers, and orders for the same 
can now be accepted 
Subscribers will find the Easibind 
Reading Case useful for three reasons : 
1. They keep right up-to-date in book 
form all the issues published as they 
are published 


They are exceptionally easy to handle, 
the insertion of each week's issue 
being a matter of moments 


They keep copies in good condition, 
and prevent their being lost 


Price: 12s. 6d. each, plus Is. 
postage and packing. 


Orders, stating whether cases for Paper or 
Reports are required, should be sent to: 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 





Od. for 








1951 


ETC. (contd.) 





Ninth Edition Now 


Ready 





ON 


Of the Middle T 


This new edition, 


about by Local 


Act, 1948. 
905., 


the 


RYDE 
RATING 


Michael E. Rowe, .a., L1.8. (Cantab.) 
Of Gray's Inn and the Inner Ti 
One of His Majesty's Counse 


Harold B. Williams, ut.p. (Lond.) 


Temple, 
One of His Majesty's Counsel 
William L. Roots, 8.4. (Oxon.) 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law 


Clive G. Tottenham 


Of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law 


by post 1s. 6d. extra 


now published, 
includes the far-reaching changes in 
the law and practice of rating brought 
Government 


BUTTERWORTH & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 


Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W.C.2 








Just Published 





Introduction 


style, easily 


JAMES’S 


to 


ENGLISH LAW 


By Philip S. James, .a., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford 


This new book has been published as 
a result of a number of requests for 
such a book, and will meet the needs 
of magistrates and laymen alike. 


It is written in a simple narrative 
appreciated by 
who have no previous knowledge 
of law, and legal ideas and express- 
ions are carefully explained. 


12s. 6d., by post 1s. 1d. extra. 


those 








BUTTERWORTH & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 


Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W.C.2 
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